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Toward a Christian Rural Civilization 


Brayton Clarke Case 


Brayton Clarke Case lost his life on July 14, 1944, by 
drowning while engaged in relief and rehabilitation work 
behind the fighting lines of the allied armies in Northern 
Burma. In his death, agricultural missions loses one of its 

ost devoted, successful and distinguished leaders. 

Brayton Case was born in Burma August 18, 1887, the 
Son of missionary parents. He studied at Brown University 
(two years), the University of California where he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in agriculture, the Union 

heological Seminary and Columbia University (M.A.) He 

as appointed a missionary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society November 20, 1912, to Burma. He 

as married to Lena Tillman in Burma January 17, 1917. 
Mrs. Case died September 28, 1939. Surviving is a son, 
Clarke Tillman Case, M.D. In December, 1934, Mr. Case 


Iwas awarded the Kaisar-I-Hind medal for distinguished 


service. 


Brayton Case was one of a small group of pioneer agri- 
cultural missionaries that were sent out between 1910-1915. 


/He was one of the most colorful and persuasive advocates 
fof agricultural missions and contributed greatly to an 
funderstanding of agricultural work as a recognized phase 


fof the Christian missionary enterprise. 


Out of his leadership grew the Pyinmana Agricultural 


! School. He was institutionally minded ‘only to the extent 


iD 


| 


that a school center was essential to the permanent con- 
tribution he wished to make. It was made to serve his 
larger purpose of bringing more light and a better life to 
ithe farmers and villages of Burma. To help the farming 


| people of Burma was his abiding interest and purpose. 


| This he accomplished by providing better seeds, better 


poultry, better pigs (Christian chickens and pigs, he called 
them), better farm practices, better marketing, better 
health, better home life and recreation. And at all times 
he shared his Christian faith. He always insisted this was 
the greatest gift he could bestow. In his work he had the 
interest and financial support of government, and in recent 


years, with government cooperation and backing, he or- 


‘anized a demonstration of better agriculture among the 
1 people of Northern Burma. For many years he held 
stitutes at the school for farmers and Christian workers 

that they might receive help and training as needed. Had 
the war not intervened, he would have seen one of his 
/great hopes come to fruition in the establishment of a 
“Department of Home Economics in the school as a memorial 


to Mrs. Case. 


_ When the Japanese invaded Burma and Pyinmana was 


‘bombed and the school and community life was hopelessly 


‘disorganized Mr. Case remained to do what he could. 


‘Leaming that the Chinese Army, especially, needed food, 


he was highly effective in purchasing meat and vegetables 
for it because the farmers had confidence in him. Later 
he put his knowledge of the country and language at the 
service of General Stilwell and served meritoriously in the 
200-mile retreat into India. At General Stilwell’s request he 
accepted a position as a civilian officer attached to the 
American military mission in India. 

Brayton Case’s greatness lay not only in what he did 
but in what he was. In May, 1942, in a letter from India 
to his son, he wrote: “I feel like the ancient Jews: ‘We 
sat down beside the waters of Babylon and wept when we 
remembered Zion. How can we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land?’ But they went back and built and built them 
a better Jerusalem than before. That is what we mission- 
aries of Burma hope to do and I shall work here toward 
that end. Pray for the Christian friends left behind and 
scattered in the jungles of Burma with their lives in con- 
stant danger from the lawless people around them.” 

An American Army officer has sent the following two 
entries from his diary from “Somewhere in Burma” to the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society: 

“June 28, 1944—-Mr. Case is with us today. Visited with 
him and talked of our days together. Mr. Case is the Amer- 
ican missionary who walked out of Burma with Gen. Stil- 
well and who is gardening his way back with him... 

“During the first campaign in Burma he attached himself 
to Stilwell’s staff and using his contacts with the village 
farmers he gathered food that kept the harried armies 
from perishing. He came out with the last party. 

“Now he has helped to rehabilitate the war-scattered 
villagers of the... Valley. He has planted many nurseries 


where the refugees can gather plants instead of seed and | 


so save two months on their new gardens. The people have 
started a crop and soon will be self-sufficient again. Now 
he has heard that thousands of refugees are near starvation 
in the newly captured ... and... areas. He is rushing 
down to help them. 

“Helping refugees is the job of the Civil Government. 
They are too slow for him. He will go into the jungle and 
find the hidden stores of food and talk the owners into 
sharing with less fortunate neighbors. He will organize na- 
tive boat convoys to carry food to stranded areas and his 
true love will be to start the gardens to growing again. 

“Mr. Case is a nuisance, I suppose, in military opera- 
tions like this. He gets his mind set on helping the people 
and nags us until we all help him ... We know, though, 
how sincere he is and are never offended. This man is a 
true missionary. 

“T think Mr. Case a great man. He may be as great as 
any man I have known. He is a symbol that must remind 
us of the Christ. Money or praise could mean nothing to 
him. He is a big man, strong as an ox and a fighter as in- 


tense as any who carry guns. Getting old and working too 
hard, but I will bet that his school opens again. 

“July 19—I have just learned of Mr. Case’s death. 
Drowned because he couldn’t wait for the end of the mon- 
soon before trying to take food and seed to his hungry 
people. Now I know that something told me to visit Mr. 
Case when he came through camp. It is hard to understand 
some things.” 

An understanding of Brayton Case’s great ministry to 
Burma can best be had from his own words. 

“The best life I know is a Christian life. My religion 
is the best part of what I have to give Burma. I am trying 
to express my religion and make it function in terms of 
life through agriculture. I am a farmer plus a preacher 
of the Gospel of Christ, which I think is unique and 
wonderful. I believe it is needed to bring the abundant 
life to the farmers of Burma. . 

“T do not use agriculture for bait. I tell my Buddhist 
friends as I talk to them in public and in private: ‘I have 
many blessings I am trying to bring to your village lfe— 
the blessing of better crops, better animals, better food, 
better health, better marketing, better friends, and better 
religion. You can take any one of these and leave the rest, 
or you can take all of these blessings. If I can help you in 
only one of these ways, I am glad to do so; but if you want 
the best and most needful help, take my religion, too, be- 
cause without that the rest will be inadequate.’ I gladly 
and freely give agriculture to men who do not accept any 
of my religion, but I sincerely hope they will come to find 
the blessing that comes from the Christian religion. . . 

“T often tell my Buddhist friends I would not take away 
one blessing they now have, but I would add a great 
abundance I have found stored up for their needs, both 
material and spiritual, that I would like to help them to 
possess. . 

“I am constantly finding that some of the greatest ob- 
stacles to better agriculture and better living in the villages 
are spiritual obstacles—lack of motive for persistent effort, 
lack of love, lack of honesty, lack of faith in one another, 
lack of unselfish service. The Christian religion helps me 
overcome these obstacles, and I see it helping them when 
they accept it. I am an agricultural missionary because I 
am a Christian, and I hope I am helping others to become 
truly Christian because of my agriculture.” 

Brayton Case lived to see the healing processes of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction well begun. In a personal 
letter to a friend in the United States, written less than 
three weeks before his death, he tells about his work and 
characteristically gives us a glimpse of his inner thought 
and spirit: 

“With the progress of the war in our part of the world 
of which you are reading, the problems connected with 
refugees are increasing. When the fighting has passed many 
are returning to the villages which have been destroyed 
and where the cattle are gone and crops ruined. I am work- 
ing with the help of three former missionaries to re- 
habilitate the economic life of these people and get them 
to start producing food and supporting themselves as soon 
as possible. Land is cleared and rice planted with seed 
distributed. Vegetable seeds and hand tools are also dis- 
tributed at the places where the people come to get food 
for relief. We also have started nursery gardens where 
vegetable seeds such as tomato and eggplant and gourds 
are started. Also we collect sweet potato vines and stems 
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of tapioca (Cassava) plants from deserted gardens, as well 
as banana suckers which are multiplied for distribution 
to villagers, thus making use of local resources for the 
increast of supplementary food supplies. . 

“With increasing population and areas coming into our 
control our problems and difficulties increase. Those for 
whom we have worked several months are beginning to 
get on their feet in new homes and have new crops grow- 
ing which are beginning to bring them new sources of food. 
How rapidly rehabilitation can take place when people | 
work hard and some assistance is given them is one of the — 
encouraging features we are seeing. 

“The monsoon season is naturally a time of great difficul- | 
ties. Am living out in the jungle in the midst of continuous — 
rain and deep mud with leeches hanging from every bush. 
However, with the help of good food, although it comes in 
cans, and modern aids to sanitation and health, we all keep 
remarkably healthy and able to push on with our tasks. 

“When I am living at the front among soldiers and the 
excitement of the campaign and its devastations all around, © 
it is hard to imagine there is a kind of world in which you — 
are living where people plan for the enrichment of rural — 
life and spiritual values and religion such as in your pro- 
posed program. However, we are trying to begin the heal- t 
ing processes following the scorched earth remains of | 
war. Isaiah 61:3 is the verse which encourages me. ‘The — 
Lord hath anointed me to give beauty for ashes and joy 
for mourning.’ May God bless you and all others who are 
trying to do this too.” 


Agricultural Missions Loses Two Warm Friends 


In the recent deaths of Professor Emeritus Clyde H. 
Myers on August 5 and Professor Emeritus Dwight San- 
derson on September 27, both of the faculty of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, | 
agricultural missions lost two devoted friends. 

Professor Myers made two trips to China between 1925 
and 1931 as a participant in the Nanking-Cornell University _ 
Cooperative Crop Improvement Project, in which three 
Cornell professors from the Department of Plant Breeding ' 
each made two trips of a year in length to help in the ex- 
tensive cooperative crop improvement project under way 
by the College of Agriculture and Forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking including training institutes for men en- 
gaged in plant breeding from all over China. This was 
part of the program at the University designed to con- 
tribute to the permanent prevention of famine in China 
through the improvement of agriculture and forestry. 

Professor Sanderson will be remembered by the scores 
of missionaries who sat in his classes and lectures in 
Rural Sociology and the Rural Community. A number: of 
missionaries have taken advanced degrees under him. For 
several years, until his recent retirement, he was a Director 
of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


Rural Reconstruction in Action 


The following paragraphs are taken from the Rural 
Reconstruction News, Camohmila Y.M.C.A. Center, Mexico, 
as they appeared in the September, 1944, issue: 


“CAMOHMILA is our first Rural Reconstruction Center in 
the Western Hemisphere. With eleven rugged villages as 
its extension field, it seeks first to learn what is good and 


: 
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_ then to teach rural families how to help themselves up- 


ward on all sides of life. 


“ScHOOL GARDENING is difficult in any country. When Luis 


Robles, a teacher of Ixcatepec, and his pupils got their 
gardens growing after a fine plan—with seeds sent by 


| pupils of a school music club of Poughkeepsie, New York, 


athletic bulls scaled the walls and ate. Worse still 
from gigantic dens away down across the road ants made 
long tunnels to the garden and ate. Daniel Pacas with 
his Sulfato de Carbono was called. The dens were ex- 
ploded with matches touched to charges of this gas. 
Now its children are selling vegetables, buying more 
seeds and other school necessities with the money. Here 
is the smallest village having the largest school house, 
which was built cooperatively by the village people, 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Governor. 

“Macario Campos, who with his family occupies Yancuic 
Calli, the pioneer model house, has a beautiful garden, 
vegetables, flowers, chickens and pigs, which he proudly 
shows to many visitors. 


““RESPETO AL Matiz.’ Mexico reminds us of the Hindu ven- 


eration of the cow. We have played vigorous volley ball 
every evening these months with tall corn growing close 
up to side and end of the court. Players dash in and out 
of the corn after the ball. Someone calls out: ‘Respeto 
al maiz, and not a single stalk has been broken. Corn 
the main life-giving food, is truly loved. 


“ComMMuNITY KITCHEN. Two gifts make possible the con- 


structing at Camohmila of a small community kitchen 
where village families who have no facilities in their 
homes (as none of them do) can bring their fruits and 
vegetables to have them processed under supervision to 
receive the Camohmila mark of quality and cleanliness— 
and subsequent good price. 

“RALPH NIELSEN, after several months as a student in Cam- 
ohmila Training School, has been working with the Cul- 
tural Mission at Tlahuelompa, State of Hidalgo. He is 
now returning to Camohmila, this time especially to work 
with fruit trees and fruit-planting, grafting, budding and 
preserving fruit. Margaret Wagner, also of the Friends 
Society, after a period of study and useful service in our 
weaving department, has gone to be leader of the Friends 
Service Camp at Tetecala. 

“ ‘SnraLL-~Pox has broken out in our village. Please have 
the Camohmila doctors and nurses come at once,’ came 
a message from Gabriel Mariaca. We did go at once to 
this village, which had been adjudged difficult to enter.” 

—By D. Spencer Hatcu 


Rural News from China 


The brilliant young Presbyterian editor of the Christian 
Farmer magazine, Dr. H. F. Chang, is leading that progres- 
sive interdenominational paper into wide fields of fruitful 
service. When the war started in 1937, the subscribers of 
the magazine were all in North and Central China, and 
Dr. Chang was on leave to study rural journalism in Cornell 
University. His co-workers on the paper, Mr. T. H. Sun 
and Mr. T. L. Chang, escaped from North China, and re- 
sumed publication of the Christian Farmer in Chengtu, 
1,500 miles to the west. The United Church of Canada Mis- 
sion offered their presses for publishing it, and have made 
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possible its printing ever since. The paper had to build up 
an entirely new subscription list. After three years, they 
had secured 30,000 subscribers, many of them non-Chris- 
tians. In its influence on the thought and life of the readers 
it is playing a real part in Christianizing the life of the 
countryside. It is the most widely read Christian periodical 
in China today, and is very popular in government schools 
and public reading rooms. Probably no periodical in the 
Orient has such a scientific study made of its constituency 
as that which Dr. Chang makes of the subscribers to the 
Christian Farmer—their needs, desires and aspirations. 

The Christian Rural Service Station at Lichwan, Kiangsi 
Province, begun as an inter-church project in 1935, con- 
tinues to be a helpful demonstration for all China. To the 
comprehensive rural program it had begun before the out- 
break of hostilities, they have added a constructive war 
relief project consisting of the rehabilitation upon new land 
of refugee farm families of northern Kiangsi. The Under- 
girding of Christian principles and the co-operation as 
members of the Christian Church give stability to such 
work. 

The rural experiments or service centers of Christian 
universities such as Yenching, Nanking, Cheeloo, Ginling, 
Foochow, Nanking Theological Seminary, and the rural 
work done by Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. in selected com- 
munities, made a contribution before the war and their 
value is being conserved in new ventures in Free China. 
On vacations college students work under the direction of 
missionary and Chinese rural leaders, in helping to rebuild 
the churches and communities of the countryside. Hun- 
dreds of little rural churches are proving to be light and 
leaven in their environment and are doing their part to- 
ward building the moral and spiritual foundations of a 
new rural civilization. Rural pastors with the special train- 
ing that some are now receiving for their special work 
have an opportunity to become unofficial but trusted and 
loved leaders—or rather servants in their communities.— 
By Maset Nowlin, a Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China. 


Post-War Planning and the Village Church 


These are days when much thought is being given to 
post-war planning, both to war-torn and other areas of 
the lands of the Younger Churches. It will be a calamity 
of the first order if high on the list—if not first on the list 
—consideration is not given to a vitalizing and strengthen- 
ing of the village and rural churches around the world. 
Rural Christain families are the seedbed of Christianity 
in all but a few countries, notably Great Britain. The fact 
is still true of Canada and the U. S. A. It is preeminently 
true of all the countries of the Younger Churches except 
Japan, and one of the weaknesses of the Christian move- 
ment there is that it has almost no rootage in families on 
the land. 

We must not forget that in so far as the world missionary 
enterprise has resulted in the organization of churches, 
these churches have been predominantly rural and that 
both now and in the far future the world is and will be 
largely a rural world. By far the largest number of or- 
ganized churches and the largest number of Christians 
in the lands of the Younger Churches are rural or come from 
rural surroundings. In recent decades the greatest increase 
in new churches and in adherents to the Christian faith 
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has come from the villages and rural areas of the world. 

We need a new deal for the village church, in which 
a greater proportion of the resources in personnel, funds 
and institutions of the Christian Missionary Movement is 
devoted to the service of the rural church, helping in the 
training of leadership both lay and ordained, in adult edu- 
cation and the provision of Christian literature, in measures 
of health and preventive medicine, in better agriculture 
and in more diversified economic life through development 
of cottage and village industries, strengthening the Chris- 
tian life of the congregations, helping them to serve their 
communities better, providing programs for youth, and 
assisting Christian families and the members of these 
families to achieve Christian discipleship and to witness to 
their Christian faith. 

This is not to say that the city church, our medical and 
educational institutions and other programs of service are 
to be neglected. It does mean that Christianity must be 
rooted in Christian families and that the natural rootage 
of the family is in the land. No one questions the fact that 
cities greatly influence the rural areas which nurture them, 
but it is also true that life itself always flows from the 
country to the city. 


The 1945 Special Rural Training Courses 
for Missionaries 


At a recent meeting of the Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee, it was decided to go forward with definite 
plans for the following specialized rural training courses 
for missionaries: 

The Fifteenth Annual Cornell School for Missionaries, 
January-February. 

The Sixth Annual Short-Term School for Missionaries, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, March 19-April 25. 

The Six-Weeks’ Seminar in Home and Family Life, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, (Dates not yet 
available but likely in April-May.) 

The Rural Missions Summer Workshop (Dates and place 
not yet available, but probably about the middle of June 
to the middle of July.) 

Detailed information concerning each of these courses 
will be available in the near future and can be had by 
writing to Mr. John H. Reisner, Secretary, Rural Missions 
Cooperating Committee, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., or from your Mission Board Secretary to whom full 
and detailed information will be sent as soon as it is ready. 

Since the first Cornell School for Missionaries was held 
at the New York State College of Agriculture in the winter 
of 1931, 943 missionaries have been in attendance in these 
various special courses. These 943 missionaries represented 
47 countries, 22 North American Mission Boards and four 
British Missionary Societies. 


‘Medical Training for Non-Medical Missionaries 


This year for the first time a course in the rudiments of 
medicine, for non-medical missionaries, is being initiated 
and sponsored by the Christian Medical Council for Over- 
seas Work. It will include instruction in hygiene, tropical 
sanitation, community health measures,: first aid, home 
nursing and the elements of preventive and curative medi- 
cine and minor surgery. 
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The purpose of the course is to provide training along 
the lines indicated above, which may be put into practice 
by non-medical missionaries in tropical and sub- tropical 
areas where competent medical aid is not readily available. 
Its aim is to enable missionaries to conserve their own 
health, prevent the spread of disease in the communities 
where they live and work, and to render intelligent and 
effective service to those who are sick. 

The class will meet in Room B of the Methodist Head- 


quarters at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York Ctiy—south-west | 
corner of 20th Street and Fifth Avenue. The sessions will | 


consist of a two-hour period, once a week, on Friday after- 
noons from 2 to 4. There will be two semesters: the first 
from October 6, 1944 to January 26, 1945; and the second 
from February 2d to June 15, 1945—a total of 36 seminars 
(72 hours). 

Students may enter the course at any time during the 
year. Fees will be adjusted accordingly. No charge for 
special demonstrations, lectures, or practice periods. 


For further information address Christian Medical Coun- 
cil for Overseas Work, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Home Study Work Committee Makes a 
Report of Progress 


The Christian Home Study Work Committee, consistant 


of Dr. L. Winifred Bryce, Chairman, Mrs. Martin S. Eng- — 
wall, Dr. Irma Highbaugh and Dr. and Mrs. William H. 


Wiser, met recently with the members of the sponsoring — 
committee of the Foreign Missions Conference and re- — 


ported that it hoped to have its work completed by the 
last of October. This will be a basic study of Christian 
Homes and Family Life that will serve as a basis for the de- 


velopment of Christian Homes program in any land. The_ 


study will deal with principles and not blueprints of pro- 


grams and assumes that the Christian approach in non- . 
Christian lands must be made in terms of fulfillment and | 


not conflict with existing cultures. The report will include 


two appendices setting forth in some detail the Christian — 
Homes programs that have been developed by the Na- 


tional Christian Councils of China and India. There will 
also be a selected bibliography. It is hoped that the full 
report will be ready for publication early in 1945. 


The Only Sure Foundations 


“Until humanity comes to believe in the fundamentals 
Jesus taught—and ta build upon them—no possible eco- 
nomic programs, or social reforms, or political arrange- 
ments, or international conventions; no amount of good 
will, or peaceful designs, or progress of the arts and sciences 
ever can build a civilization which will satisfy the in- 
sistent needs of humanity. First things must come first.”— 
Francis B. Sayre, “Forward, Christians!” The Missionary 
Herald at Home and Abroad, May, 1944. 


“The sum of the whole matter is this—that our civiliza- 
tion cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed spir- 
itually. It can be saved only by becoming permeated with 
the spirit of Christ and being made free and happy by the 
practices which spring out of that spirit.”.—Woodrow 
Wilson. 


“Those who are carrying the Gospel through the world 
(Continued on page 6) 


Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


i New York CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
: President: Rev. Ivan Cash, Genoa, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


' Iowa CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 

Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 

Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Uni- 
4 versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 

/ OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 

: President: Rev. J. W. Cleland, Medina, Ohio 

Secretary: Dr. William H. Thompson, 139 W. Northwood Ave., 
4 Columbus, Ohio 

i NEBRASKA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 

President: Rev. Jerry Thaden, Hickman, Nebraska 


Secretary: Mr. J. L. Thomas, Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln, Nebraska 


; 


'PENNSYLVANIA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. John Baxter Howes, Milroy, Pa. 
Secretary: Rev. Robert R. Clark, Port Royal, Pa. 
Treasurer: Rev. Earl E. Eaton, Harford, Pa. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


| JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 
| Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine 


' Joun FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP OF OBERLIN, OHIO 
J Secretary: Rev. Roger Robison, Theological Quadrangle, Oberlin, 
ly Ohio 


i 


| Discretes RuRAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Washburn, Il. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Perry L. Stone, Russellville, Arkansas 


New ENcLAND Town anv Country CHURCH COMMISSION 

_ Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

RuRAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

{ President: Rev. Robert G. Purrington, Athens, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Ralph Kendall, Eutaw, Alabama 


' METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Rev. Elliott L. Fisher, 2469 Portola Way, Sacramento, 
California 
Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Paul E. Doran, Sparta, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Potts Grove, Pa. 


GrorcIA CoUNCIL OF TOWN AND CouNTRY PASTORS 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. V. A. Edwards, Fort Valley, Georgia 


AFFILIATED WITH 


Tre AMERICAN CouNTRY Lire ASSOCIATION 
President: Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Wlinois, Urbana, 
Tlinois 


' Secretary: Dr. O. F. Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
diana 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


_._ Io promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


Cuirrorp L. SAMUELSON, Chairman 
Mrs. Otis Moors, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN H. REISNER, Secretary and Treasurer 


Pennsylvania Christian Rural Fellowship 
Organized 


The Christian Rural Fellowship welcomes the Pennsyl- 
vania State Branch of the Christian Rural Fellowship or- 
ganized at State College, Pennsylvania, June 22, 1944, with 
the following officers and directors: President, John Baxter 
Howes, Milroy; Vice-President, Ray H. Klingaman, Gil- 
bert; Secretary, Robert R. Clark, Port Royal; Treasurer, 
Earl E, Eaton, Harford; Directors, T. Dale Leavesly, Col- 
mar; Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., New Columbia; Kemper Y. 
Taylor, Bruin; Frank J. Turnbull, New Florence; W. V. 
Dennis, State College, Adviser. ° 


National Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country 


The National Convocation on the Church in Town and 
Country will be held at Elgin, Illinois, November 14-16, 
1944, under the auspices of the Committee on Town and 
Country of the Home Missions Council of North America 
and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. This Convocation will bring together many peo- 
ple from many states, many denominations and from many 
religious and secular organizations. Any person interested 
in the Town and Country Church is welcome to attend. An 
essential feature is that every person planning to attend the 
Convocation must write in advance for registration. The 
friends in Elgin are providing free lodging for the dele- 
gates for Tuesday and Wednesday nights only. It will help» 
the Arrangements Committee to have your registration in 
ample time. There will be no registration fee for the Con- 
vocation. The detailed program can be had on request to 
the Committee on Town and Country, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The Methodist Rural Church at General Conference 


“There is a noble example of what might seem to be a 
forlorn hope being fanned by a handful of rural die-hards 
at this General Conference. In a little side room a group 
of Methodist rural pastors and other life-long rural agi- 
tators have met for two days. They had their own program 
and their own delegates on hand to talk about ways and 
means of awakening once more a rural church to her God- 
given duty to the farmers and all who dwell, a billion no 
less, amid the rural scenes of earth. While the main body 
of Methodists here foregathered discuss the mighty works 
of Methodism and plan for a free and peaceful world, these 
rural folk meet in a little room filled with a great hope 
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and a small crowd. And why? Because the rural members, 
rural preachers, and rural churches of a great church, who 
far outnumber those of the city, have not been able to 
get a hearing, much less a sitting, within the urban- 
dominated preserves of a General Conference. Three farm- 
ers turned the cows over to other hands, hung the water- 
pail on the fence-post, and set out to Kansas City to repre- 
sent their kind as official delegates in a city made rich by 
rural products. A handful of rural preachers are here to 
mingle among the redeemed of urban haunts as delegates. 
In some great day the rural church will find her voice. 
And, when that day comes, she will be heard in the church 
councils which she has made mighty.”—By Observer in 
Zion’s Herald, May 10, 1944, reporting on the Methodist 
General Conference in Kansas City. Reprinted with kind 
permission. 


A Significant Rural Church Conference 


The Rural Institute for Religious Workers, Barnes Hall, 
Ithaca, New York, has recently issued a report of the an- 
nual state-wide Rural Church Conference held at Lisle, 
New York, May 22-24, 1944. It can be had at the above 
address for eight cents, postage paid. It is really worth its 
weight in gold. 

The report of five commissions and discussions are in- 
cluded. These dealt with Personal Family Counseling for 
Rural People, Land Tenure and the Church, Rural-Urban 
Relationships, A Christian Rural Philosophy, and Integrat- 
ing Rural Community Life. The following statement of a 
Christian rural philosophy was agreed upon by the entire 
group: 

“We believe a Christian approach to rural life is a funda- 
mental need. Abundant rural living is based on Christian 
attitudes toward life, and a faith in God who is the source 
of all life and growth. We cannot have a happy and for- 
ward looking civilization nourished from an impoverished 
soil. All natural resources are gifts of God to be husbanded 
and as stewards of life we are responsible for using them 
toward the development of human personality for both 
present and future generations. A Christian rural philoso- 
phy should present a way of life and living rather than 
dogma. The Christian church should concern itself with 
the whole life and well-being of the people, and should 
make an effort to reach all of the people of the community, 
not forgetting the no-man’s land between communities nor 
the people of different racial or religious groups.” 

The whole report is pertinent, stimulating and valuable 
and another evidence that the solution of local church 
problems is most likely to come out of local leadership 
and interests. Conferences such as the Lisle Conference 
are significant signposts pointing the way to the solution 
of the rural church problem. 


Iowa Christian Rural Fellowship Interested in 
International Relations in Post-War World 


The Iowa Christian Rural Fellowship has in recent 
months promoted a study and discussion of “Our Christian 
Responsibilities for International Relations in the Post- 
war World.” In 1943 it published a Leaders’ Manual for 
adult study groups. This manual presents (1) tested devices 
for guiding discussion, (2) statements of specific responsi- 
bilities which individuals can consider and (3) Christian 
principles for building peace on earth. Included in the 
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manual is the following statement of a Layman’s Code 
for Christian Action: | 
1. I will maintain that Christianity is a way of life — 
which advances brotherhood and respect for human 
personality. 
2. I will keep posted on international affairs. 
3. I will recognize that we are participating in civiliza- 
tion’s greatest crisis. 
4. I will help establish Christian motives for citizen- 
ship. 
5. I will support church organizations which advance | 
world peace. 
6. I will establish common ground with those of other | 
religious faiths. : 


7. I will support plans for international government. 

8. I will promote economic opportunities for all people. 

9. I will help extend education, health and other hu- — 
man welfare programs. 

10. I will support leaders who stand for cooperation . 
that is above racial, creedal and national lines. 


Back of the City Church—Lest We Forget 


Dr. Aaron H. Rapking, Associate Superintendent, De- 
partment of Town and Country Work, Division of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church © 
writing from a conference which he was attending in the | 
Church Street Methodist Church in Knoxville, Tennessee 
made the following significant statement concerning the 
church, the source of its membership and its interest in) 
the country church and Christian country homes: 

“Of the 1888 members of this church at least 1250 trans- 
ferred their membership to this church from some town 
or rural church. On the human side the source of this great 
church goes back to the countryside to Christian homes 
and country churches in which boys and girls by the grace | 
of God were brought consciously into right relationship — 
with God. Back of this wonderful church are thousands of | 
homes and hundreds of rural churches. Most city churches — 
forget their sources, but that is not true of this great 
church. The pastor, Dr. J. A. Bays, Dr. Harcourt A. Mor- 
gan, one of the directors of the T.V.A., churchman, teacher 
and spiritual engineer, along with other outstanding lay- 
men of the church are giving much time, thought and 
money in an attempt to keep the country homes and the 
country churches open as channels of the grace of God 
for this church and for the fellowship of the open church 
around the world.” 


(Continued from page 4) 

will contribute to that most urgent need something more 
precious and more relevant than that which statesmen and 
diplomats can ever do. We need their work, of course, we 
must pray for them that they may be rightly guided; but 
all that can be done by them is to devise appropriate ma- 
chinery for the kind of people who are actually in the 
world. There is something deeper that must be done be- 
fore any solution can be really final, and that is the winning 
of men out of their selfishness as individuals or families or: 
classes or races or nations into the world-wide fellowship 
of the family of God. That can only be done by the appeal 
of the love of God Himself.”—From an address by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the 148rd Anniversary cele- 
bration of the Church Missionary Society, England. 
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jin the hand of our fellowman knowing that he is our 
‘brother. We must realize that life is a mission and not a 


immortal and a cooperative constructive spiritual citizen- 
jship is the real crown of all life.”—-By Mary Mims in an 
jaddress delivered at the Governor’s Conference on Rural 
}Life, Jackson, Mississippi, April 17-18, 1944. 


The Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations 

: The Interim Commission set up by the United Nations 

|Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs, 

(Virginia, in 1943 has finished its work and submitted to 

sthe governments concerned a constitution for a permanent 

finternational organization for food and agriculture under 

‘the name of the Food and Agricultural Organization of the 

United Nations. Alphabetically it will be known as FAO. 

‘As soon as twenty of the nations ratify the recommenda- 

tions the new organization will get under way. It is hoped 

>that this date may not be later than January, 1945. 

[ The broad objectives of the FAO as set forth in the pre- 

tamble of the constitution are: 

| 1. To raise levels of nutrition and standards of living 

famong people of the world. 

* 2. To improve the efficiency of the production and dis- 

‘tribution of all food and agricultural products. 

| 3. To better the condition of rural populations. 

' 4. To contribute by these means toward an expanding 

+ world economy. 

| The functions of the proposed organization are: 

1. To collect, analyze, interpret and disseminate informa- 

‘tion relating to nutrition, food and agriculture. 

| 2. To promote, and, where appropriate, recommend na- 

tional and international action with respect to scientific, 

) technological, social, and economic research relating to 

nutrition, food, and agriculture, and the spread of public 

| knowledge of nutritional and agricultural science and prac- 

iytice. 

| 3. The conservation of natural resources and the adop- 

tion of improved methods of agricultural production. 

\ 4. The improvement of the processing, marketing and 

/ distribution of food and agricultural products. 

5. The adoption of policies for the provision of adequate 

‘agricultural credit, national and international, and the 

| adoption of international policies with respect to agricul- 

‘tural commodity arrangements. 

' The FAO is expected to function principally as an ad- 

/visory agency. Its constitution provides no powers to in- 

4 ‘augurate programs or to undertake definite actions. Its 

objectives are to be realized by promoting research, dis- 

sseminating information and by making recommendations. 


Important Extension Conference in Washington 

An important conference to outline the contribution of 
extension methods and techniques toward the rehabilita- 
oe of war-torn countries was held in Washington, Sep- 
‘tember 19-22, 1944. The conference was called jointly by 
‘the Extension Service and the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
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tural Relations, United States Department of Agriculture. 
The purpose of the conference was to review extension 
methods and organization in the various countries and 
to consider recommendations for extension methods and 
principles that would insure the most efficient use of emer- 
gency supplies and services during the period of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction and hasten return to normal agri- 
cultural production. The conference was exploratory and 
advisory in nature—not a training conference—and was in- 
tended primarily to make available knowledge about agri- 
cultural extension work and methods to people who will be 
called upon to aid in restoring the agriculture of the war- 
torn areas. Those who participated in the conference acted 
in their individual capacities and not as official representa- 
tives of any agency or government. 

The conference was divided into ten working groups, 
nine of which dealt with the following geographical areas: 
the Balkan countries, Southwestern Europe, the Middle 
East, Western Europe, Central Europe, Scandinavia, India, 
Eastern Asia and Southeastern Asia. The tenth group con- 
cerned itself with “Extension by Private Agencies.” 

The conference was composed of about two hundred peo- 
ple from many lands, organizations and institutions, in- 
cluding twenty missionaries and former missionaries. A 
printed report will make available the findings of the ten 
committees and will be available from the Extension Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of Agriculture. From 
every point of view the conference was a very real success. 


Extension of Rural Work in Chile 

The extension of rural work out into the field, away from 
El Vergel, is beginning to take shape now. Up to the pres- 
ent we have worked almost exclusively directly from this 
base. The graduates of the school, our contacts through 
different organizations such as agricultural and scientific 
societies, clubs, cooperatives, the nursery, visitors—in- 
numerable means have made it possible for the influence 
of El Vergel to reach all Chile and even into other coun- 
tries. But we want to initiate more direct work right out 
in the rural areas of Chile. 

The Crawfords, new missionaries who spent most of 
1942 with us, are now digging into work amongst the 
Araucanian Indians to the south around Nueva Imperial. 
Then this summer at Annual Conference we obtained the 
naming of a special permanent committee on Rural Work, 
of which I was made President. A program for action by 
this committee was adopted and forwarded to our Metho- 
dist Division of Foreign Missions in New York for their 
study. 

The rural field in Chile has scarcely been touched up to 
the present outside of the work we have here and that of 
the Anglican Church and some other denominations among 
the Indians. That work has been largely evangelistic and 
educational. Our plan includes a “Whole Life” program, 
with evangelistic and educational work supplemented by 
medical work, agricultural training, club work, coopera- 
tives, community social life, “Lord’s Acre” projects, etc. 
We plan to project the work toward rapid self-support in 
each community where the work is started, using trained 
missionary leaders to start the work off and developing 
national leaders as fast as possible. El Vergel would serve 
as a sort of clearing house and training institution for the 
whole program. The support of the main leaders will have 
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to come from the Board'for some time in order to start ‘the 


work. As fast as one community is brought into full self- a . 
support new work would be ‘opened up elsewhere. em B): 


E. E. Reed, of the El Mea Farm staff.’ 


Farming as the Major Interest of the African People 


In 1938, four Members of Parliament, Colonel Sandeman 
Allen, Mr. C. G. Ammon (now Lord Ammon), Mr.. E. 
Clement Davies, and Dr. L.. Haden Guest, accepted. the in- 
vitation of the Leverhulme Trust to go to West Africa to 
study and report upon conditions there. 

Their general conclusions are: ‘What is now happening 
in West Africa is a battle of ideas and economic systems 
between the African and the European. peoples. There 
should be an explicit understanding that any future eco- 
nomic development must be based on an acceptance of the 
fundamental importance of farming as the major interest 
of the African people. 

“These conclusions do not rule out the economic ottieis 
pation of Africa in world trade exchanges and world eco- 
nomic advances. The acceptance of these conclusions is, on 
the contrary, the necessary basis for such co-operation. 
What is now needed is to build up an improved economic 
system allowing for greater co-operation between African, 
European, and American economic systems.” 

The Commissioners were accompanied by experts, who 
have contributed valuable reports on. crop production, soil 
fertility, and live stock problems. (The African World, 
June 3, 1944.)—From The Colonial! Review, September, 
1944. 


The Rural.Missions Summer Workshop 
The first Rural Missions. Summer Workshop was held 
June 16 to July 14, 1944, at the Warren ‘Witson College, 


Swannanoa, North Carolina. Seventy- -seven missionaries — 


were enrolled, of whom 35 were new appointees and 42 on 
furlough. The group represented 22 countries, 14 Mission 
Boards and 12 denominations. The faculty consisted of Mr. 
J. Merle Davis, Dr. Frank C. Laubach, Mr. Arthur T. Mosh- 


er, Dr. Douglas Forman, Miss Ruth Ure, Dr. Frank Price,.. 


the Rev. Edward K. Ziegler and Mr. John H. Reisner. 

The Workshop will be repeated next summer and in it 
will be incorporated a number of suggestions which grew 
out of this year’s experience. Members of the Planning 
Committee will include both representatives of the Rural 
Missions Cooperating Committee and the Committee on 
Missionary Training and Personnel of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America. Anyone desiring in- 
formation should address Mr. John H. Reisner, Room 1111, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Special One-Year Rural Training Course for 
Missionaries at Cornell 

For the third time, the Special One-Year Rural Train- 
ing Course for Missionaries under the auspices of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
is being given. Registration is November 1, 1944. The en- 
rollment has now reached twenty-five and, in addition, 
there will be a number of missionaries in the Cornell Grad- 
uate School. It is expected that thirty or more missionaries 
will be studying at Cornell during the present University 
year. 
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The Warp and Woot of Denkaaeley 


sit our American democracy is to continue, we mus 


farms, ait schools, and silt enureneas They. re the 
warp and woof of a democracy; they are the baekbo: e of 
Christianity; they are the brick and mortar of a progressive 
civilization; they are the cornerstone of a peaceful world. ps 
The Rt. Bev: reel L. G. pee ; A 
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SOURCE BOOK OF RURAL MISSIONS, Vol. a arranged 
by Arthur T. Mosher, et al. Published by Agri 
Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
1944, pp. 235, 8%4 by 11, mimeographed, Twiltex cover. 
$1.00, postage paid. 

This Source Book brings together from a aller of 
periodicals in China, Japan, India, Africa an¢s'the West. 
those articles dealing with the wide field of rural missions | 
that seemed to Mr. Mosher and a class of students at the 
Kennedy School of Missions to be of special significance 
and value, and makes them readily available. This repre— 
sents a much needed compilation of the best thinking and 
writing in this general field during the last several decades. 
It should be in the reference library of every rural mission- ‘ 
ary. Rural pastors in America, desiring to acquaint them- 
selves with the progress of the rural church abroad, wilt) 
find the Source Book invaluable. 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE, by the Rev. A. G. Reynolds. 
M.A., United Church Publishing House, Toronto, 25 
cents, pp. vii and 67, 1944, he 

For the Land’s Sake is a study booklet published by; By the 

Boards of Christian Education, Evangelism and Social. 

Service, and Home Missions of the "United Church of Can- 


~~ada.The book is designed for the ‘systematic study in church » 


groups by adults. and young people of various aspects of | 
the contemporary” rural scene in Canada. Mr, Reynolds is | 
to be congratulated on providing this clear and stimulating ° 
statement. In the Foreword the Secretaries of the Boards | 


“concerned state that: “Mr. Reynolds represents a growing 


group of our younger, rural ministers who see that in the: 
country parish there is an abundantly worth-while field | 
for life investment, and who, by thought and study, are : 
qualifying themselves the better to lead the Church in a. 
more vital ministry to rural people in the days to come. | 
The book includes chapters on Pioneers, Development, 

Prices, Home-land, Conservation, School, Values and the | 
Church. Questions for discussion are listed at the end of | 

each chapter. 


MILK GOATS, by J. J. De Valois, Christian Literature Hi 
ciety for India, Madras, 1942, pp. vi and 46,6 As. 
This handy little booklet will prove of great help to all . 
those interested in milk goats. From successful experi- 
ence Mr. De Valois deals with Breeds and Breeding, Feeds | 
and Feeding, Goat’s Milk, Diseases and Treatment, and | 
Housing and Management. A bibliography is appended. 


SOYBEANS AS FOOD, by Harold A. Royer. Obtainable at 
S.I.M. Bookshop, Jos, Nigeria, pp. 31, 4 d. 

Mr. Royer is a missionary of the Church of the Brethre 
at Garkida, Nigeria. This little pamphlet on soybeans is | 
made up of information concerning their culture and their 
use as food, with recipes. 


